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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 143 

Fighting for Peace. By Henry van Dyke. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1917. 

In these trying days we read with gladness every clear and per- 
sonally assuring utterance concerning the war, especially when such 
utterances come from persons eminent in mind and character. Indeed 
a sort of duty rests upon all those to whom we are accustomed in 
any way to look up, an obligation to say what they can, to express 
what is in their hearts. 

This duty has been performed by Henry van Dyke in his recently 
published book, Fighting for Peace. Among other things, this volume 
is, of course, a record of a diplomatist's experiences. It contains a 
good deal of fresh and interesting writing about the abortive efforts 
toward a Hague conference just before the storm broke upon Europe, 
about the attitude of Holland in the earlier period of the war, and 
about the important relief work carried on in that country. But most 
of all it is, like many "war books" of today, an attempt to clarify 
opinion and to concentrate feeling upon the right points. 

So far as these objects are concerned, Dr. Van Dyke has been 
eminently successful. As the work of an idealist and peace-lover, of 
a man slow to think evil and not quick to anger, the book will have 
more than double the effect that could be produced by any impassioned 
tirade. Moreover, as the work of a true, albeit a very modest, literary 
artist — one skilled to stir feeling and at the same time to keep it 
within bounds, able to sublimate emotions of horror and indignation 
into high motives, capable of communicating to others his own steady 
faith and sane optimism — this little treatise, partly narrative, partly 
apologue, partly exposition, makes a peculiarly direct and wholesome 
appeal to readers of all classes. In decisive, well-measured phrases, 
the author shows how every peace-lover can and ought to reconcile 
love of humanity with patriotic zeal for a victory over the German 
war machine. In notably clear, homely, and inspiring language, he tells 
just what kind of peace it is that America is fighting for. 



